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EDITORIAL. 


THE following is going the rounds of the papers: ‘‘A 
Pennsylvania man rose in prayer-meeting, recently, .and 
prayed for the absent ‘ who were prostrated on beds of sick- 
ness and sofasof wellness.’’’ Reader, do not smile too readily 
over the latter sufferers. Poor invalids! theirs is the more 
pathetic condition. It is easier to reach the difficulties of a 
diseased body than of a sick soul. Sad is the condition of 
the spiritual paralytics who are ‘‘ prostrated on sofas of well- 
ness,’’ and their number is legion. Indeed, pray for them! 


One of our exchanges says of Unity, ‘‘ It is willing to 
teach religion, but it will not represent it.’’ If we understand 
this editor he has come very near the truth of it. We do 
exist to feach religion by printed and by spoken word, and 
still more, if it be possible, by consistent living, kindly acts 
and earnest deeds. In every way possible we would each, 
ani, so far as lies in our power, exemplify religion. But we 
dare make no claims that we represent by our thought or by 
our organization religion in any authoritative or peculiar way. 
It takes all shades of thought and form of ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, all churches, and all the w#churched as weil, to rep- 
resentreligion. Any claim to this, set up by the representative 
of one sect or one creed, is presumptuous and dogmatic. We 
will try hard to thus nobly deserve the censure of our critic. 


Mrs. SALLIE F. Cuapin, in the Union Signa/, thus answers 
the wicked argument that the saloons must be taxed, in order 
that street and road funds may be adequate to secure good 
highways: 7 

“ If mothers had control 
They could pave to-day 
The broad highway 
With something not so white as the souls 
Of the innocent boys at play. 
Why can’t men pave the business marts 
With something harder than women’s hearts ? 
Is there no gold that will serve their turn, 
Save the shining gold of the heads that rest 
Soft on a loving mother’s breast ? 
Must these go down to the drunkard’s grave 
In order that we the streets may pave ?”’ 


THERE is great rejoicing in orthodox circles over the failure 
of Professor Smyth, of Andover, to furnish Bible proof texts 
for his theory of second probstion, as invited by the Jude- 
pendent, Whether Professor Smyth can furnish such proof 
texts or not, we are glad he has not done so. To attempt a 
‘demonstration of the ‘‘universal hope’’ by citations from a 


_ book held as infallible would be to perpetuate a greater error 


than the one displaced. To prove a true doctrine by a false 
method is certainly not an unmixed evil; but the conscien- 
tious teacher will not admit that even a good end can justify 
such a bad means. The doctrine of a partial salvation is but 
one of many errors flowing from the corrupted fountain of 
this false conception of the Bible. To cut off this rivulet and 
leave the fountain still flowing is but a partial and inadequate 
work. Professor Smyth has done well in not complying with 
_the narrow request of the Jndependent. If he will now declare 
what he must ere this have perceived,—that the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Bible is a part of the very theology 
Constructed from that book, and that theology must, there- 
fore, ultimately rest elsewhere than upon the Bible,—he will 
have taken one more step toward that ‘‘New Theology”’ 
x which the broader and deeper thought of the times is shaping. 


Our neighbor, The Universalist, is disturbed because the 


New Theology Herald and Doctor Townsend have ‘fallen 


into the open arms of Unity,’’ because forsooth we have ‘‘ no 

theology.’’ Butsurely our contemporary is mistaken. We do 

have 4, aay which teaches us that all religious move- 

ments in history have been and are actuated by a common 

search for truth and goodness; that all men are brethren, 

linked together by an infinite law, which is love, and that this 

linked chain binds together all the children of men in one 

brotherhoed,—here in this world as in all worldsto come. We 

teach a theology that says that the differences in men’s thoughts 

about religion are smaller than, and subordinate to, their har- 

monies,—the purposes and longing of the human soul. In- 

stead of being ‘‘ non-theistic,’’ we teach a theism so vital and 

unquestioned that no wordy confession or abstinence from 

words can establish or disestablish it. We hold a theism so vital 

that we say that he who ‘“‘ obeys his laws, though he deny his 

existence,’’ is also a believer in God, and an unwitting devo- 

tee at his shrine. We would teach a belief in God so over- 

mastering that it becomes a faith in goodness, an appreciation 
of Jove, a reverence for ¢ruth, so vital and active that we will 
everywhere and evermore place the emphasis upon these attri- 

butes of God rather tham upon any dogmatic pronunciation of 
the name. We are so solicitous for a theistic faith that we 
will not willingly let any word or words that are but inade- 
quate symbols stand between us and the things. Instead of 
being ‘‘ non-christian’’ in our teachings, we hold to an ever 
growing Christianity; a Christianity so real and so large that 
the name itself, as interpreted by history, is too small and un- 
real to represent it,—a Christianity of which the Christian 
sects, Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, Unitarian, Univer- 
salist and all the rest of them, individually and collectively, 
are but as shadows to the substance. We would teach the 
Christianity that has been in the world from the beginning of 
time, that is the anointed spirit of consecration exemplified in 
Buddha and Socrates as well as by Jesus,—a Christianity that 
teaches that the kingdom of heaven is within the soul; that 
says, ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord! Lord! but he 
that doeth the will, is acceptable.’’ A Christianity that would 
judge the tree by its fruit, even though the tree be called by 
an evil name, or though it should fail to receive any name at 
all, if its fruit is for the refreshing and nourishing of men, 
we will count worthy a place in the orchards of God. To the 
teaching of such a theology, the maintenance of such a theism 
and the propagation of such a Christianity is UNITY com- 
mitted, and in joining hands with Unity in this work, Doctor 
Townsend and his associates do but continue the work they 
have so devotedly and successfully carried on for years in 
Jamestown and vicinity. 


Reverence With a Downward Look. 


The reverence of the pagan, as Goethe has shown, always 
looked up; it sought the divine in things high, but the rever- 
ence of the Christian, this great seer tells us, is found by look- 
ing down. It is found in humility. God to-day is oftenest 
found in things lowly; the gate of heaven is under our feet, 
more often than it is overour heads. ‘‘ Mind not high things 
but condescend to things of low estate,’’ says Paul. ‘* He 
that would be greatest among you let him serve,’’ says Jesus. 
A few weeks ago we stood on the top of Mt. Washington at 
four o’clock in the morning. The company had. been hur- 
ried out of bed by the ringing of the bell that announced an 
approaching sunrise. We watched eagerly the clouds above 
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us; at first they were so flaky and soft that they seemed to be 
just the screen needed for the sun to throw his rarest colors 
upon; the fleecy softness would change his fire into gold and 
tur his red into vanishing pinks. All eyes were turned to- 
ward the eastern horizon where ‘‘ spurting and suppressed it 
lay,’’ full of promise, but while we waited a mist came up 
from the distant sea. It touched first with gray and then with 
dampness the morning; the rebellious company halted shiver- 
ingly upon the rocks, half in hopes that their thirst tor a sun- 
rise might counteract even an east wind, and lift the fog and 
give us the sky again. 

When the disappointment became too palpable to be con- 

cealed, some one suggested a walk in erder to get up an ap 
petite for breakfast so that that could be enjoyed if nothing 
else, and so a few of us started down the carriage r@ad. We 
had not gone far before pebbles, lichens, mosses, mountain 
flowers and mountain butterflies began to charm us. The 
mind met new delights in every turn. Unconsciously a 
warmth fell upon us, and lo! as we looked down there were 
the glories we missed by looking up. Great chasms into which 
daylight was pouring like wine into a goblet, suggestive blues, 
mystic grays, eddied round the precipices, farther and farther 
the revelation extended, valleys opened, little lakes glistened 
like diamonds, and all the delights of a mountain painting 
seemed to be ours, at least more of them than we could carry. 
Tardily we realized what we ought to have known before, that 
the glories from that mountain cone were more beneath us 
than above us. What were the ether-filled spaces above, with 
their treacherous fleets of sailing mists, compared to the he- 
roic ranges beneath us, the wooded slopes aud peopled valleys 
in which children played and where lovers trysted. There is 
where the greater glory was. ‘That is where heaven was to be 
looked for. 
Let this symbolize the spiritual fruth represented in our 
title. Westand ever on the mountain top. Would we find 
the glory of heaven, the ‘‘ gate of God,’’ seek it, not by look- 
ing up into the intangible ether of the unknown, the limitless 
spaces of our ignorance, but down into the craggy crannies 
of crooked human nature, among the weather-beaten rocks of 
human experience, down the shaded slopes of human society, 
the valleys of history where baby aspirations have bloomed, 
where manly temptations have been resisted, where human 
tears have fertilized the flowers of human affections. 

Ancient tower-temples had altar chambers at the foot and 
at the top; both were fitting. It is well to climb at times 
where the soul can have a better view of the realm to which 
it belongs. But the most devout, the truest worshipper, I take 
it, will frequent most often the humbler altar at the foot of 
the tower; it is nearer to the hearthstone, it is not so far from 
the cradle, it is easier to keep the path worn between that 
shrine and the grave, flowers grow better down there, too, and 
we remember that the singers in our mountain party were in 
better voice and could sing longer at the foot of the mountain 
than on top. The knight sought high and far the ‘‘ Holy 
Grail’’ that all the while hung beside his castle door. Un- 
derneath your feet is holy ground. The reverence that abides 
is the reverence that is humble. ‘‘ Neither in this mountain 


nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father, but in spirit and 
in truth.”’ 


A Baby’s Spelllng Lesson, 


‘* The deep secret is the open secret.’’ We can put a very 
deep one in five words, five syllables, that a child just begin- 
ning can spell: We see as we are. What the baby spells is 
this,—and he may well stumble over it,—that in everything 
we look at there is more than even the wisest eyes have yet 
looked at; and that the depth of each one’s present seeing 
depends on how much past seeing is already funded in him,— 
that is, on how much he ¢s already. 

Go with an artist friend into the fields. He sees lights in 
the grass, tints in the clouds, shadows on the mountain, which 
your eye will hardly catch, even when pointed out. ‘* Mr. 
Turner,’’ said a friend one day to him, ‘‘ Mr. Turner, I never 
see in Nature the glows and the colors you put into your pic- 
tures.’’ ‘Ah, don’t you wish you could, though?’’ was the 
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painter’s answer. 


We never wrote a poem, never framed a 
drama, but 


The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
When comes the pogt’s eye,— 

The street is full of masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 


Or read one of the great poems with a poet-friend. His face 
will flush, his voice will tremble, while you are cold and even- 
toned. As he pauses over this passage and that passage, you 
wonder how you passed its beauty by so unconsciously. Go 
to Europe; what you bring back in your memory and your 
note-book will be closely proportioned to the knowledge of 
history, and art, and men, you carry aboard the steamship in 
New York. Humboldt spent only five years in America, and 
it tuok twelve quartos and sixteen folios, and half a dozen 
helpers, and many years, to put on record what he saw. You 
and I have lived here fifty years, and how many folios and 
secretaries would it take to write out what we have seen? 
Most men find tittle new in a walk in the woods, or a moun- 
tain tramp. That same Humboldt walked up Vesuvius with 
two of his friends one day, and the world was definitely 
richer in new knowledge that night from that single excur- 
sion. Thoreau, wandering about the Concord woods or along 
the Cape Cod beaches, would sight new facts, as one picks 
daisies and buttercups in the field. ‘* Did you ever find an 
Indian arrow-head?’’ asked his companion one day. ‘“O 
yes, there is one,’’ and he pointed at his feet. He hada 
whim of extolling his own town and neighborhood as the 
most favored center on the planet for natural observation. “I 
think nothing isto be hoped from you,’’ he writes, “‘ if this bit 
of mold under your feet is not sweeter to you than any other in 
this world,—or in any world.’’ He found the red snow in one 
of his walks, and expected to find the Victoria Regia, and re- 
turned Kane’s Arctic Voyage to a friend trom whom he had 
borrowed it, with the remark that ‘‘ most of the phenomena 
noted there might be observed in Concord,’’ And once he 
wrote, ‘‘ I have never got over my surprise that I should have 
been born into the most estimable place in all the world, and 
in the very nick of time, too!’’ A scratch ona rock in a 
Maine blueberry pasture would tell Agassiz that an iceberg 
passed that way ages ago, or that glaciers once lay there and 
ground their course southward. To you and me it isa 
scratch on a rock. A bit of chalk in Huxley’s hands will | 
bring up facts, not legends, of the oozy bed on which the 
Atlantic cable rests, and report how life went en at the time 
the Dover cliffs were formed. ‘The whole realm of Nature, as 
it opens itself to modern science, reiterates with every new 
discovery the grand, inspiring, simple law—men see in pro- 
portion to what men ave; every past sight counts into new 
visions. 

Even those sudden glimpses of great truths, those marvels 
of insight at whose mystery the world catches breath, exem- 
plify, they do not contravene, this law. We call such glimpses 
‘‘inspiration,’’ ‘‘ genius,’’ ‘‘ revelation.’ Whatever they be, 
the new seeing bears some proportion to the past seeing. 
‘‘The great mind sees the idea in the fact; the little mind 
sees only the fact’”"—if that. It’s a Newton detects a law of 
gravitation in the fall of a ripe apple from its bough. Only 
a Goethe picks up a deer’s skull in the woods and exclaims, 
‘« These skull-sections are but the spinal vertebre modified.’ 
Mayer*draws blood from a sick man’s arm in some tropical 
country, and notices that the blood is of a brighter red than 
he has been wont to see up north; to Mayer, but not to the 
myriad doctors who had used their lancet before, that brighter 
crimson was hint sufficient to put him on the track of the 
correlation of forces,—the great scientific consummation thus 


far of the century. Darwin is struck by certain facts in the 


distribution of South American plants, and he follows out this 
simple lead to his doctrine of the natural origin of species,— 
the other scientific consummation of the century. Give 
Cuvier a tooth or a bone of an animal whose race ran out 
thousands of years ago, and sometimes he could reconstruct 
its figure, and the rocky archives of its burial place wout 

prove his vision right. And Agassiz (the story, I believe, 
strictly true) thrice dreamed his way into the stone and saW 
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the creature lying there in fossil with the structure which his 
hammer uncovered. Cuvier and Agassiz, Darwin 
and Mayer, could do these things; why not the common 
seers of science? Becauseweach man can only see in pro- 
portion to what he has seen, that is, in proportion to what he 
js already. The better mind, the deeper insight ; the greater 
fund of knowledge already acquired, the greater find of knowl- 
edge vouchsafed. The baby is right,—‘‘ We see as we are.’’ 
WwW. C. G. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


—— —_— 


—_—_—— 


The Sermon. 


Exultant soars his lark-like soul 
Beyond the people’s yearning sight ; 
A glimpse they catch of waning wing, 
Perchance of feather dropped in flight. 


Yet, distance-hid, the bird is there, 
And, thrilled with its intensity, 
They hear his glad song ringing free 

Far up the blue immensity ; 


And thank the Father that the guide, 
The teacher that his grace hath sent, 
Not alway walketh at their side 
With heavenward eye and aim content, 


But, singing, soars with straight, true flight, 
To breathe the air of upper skies, 
Whence comes his voice, like beckoning hand, 
To bid free souls spread wing and rise. 
A. H. F. 


Christian Agnosticism. 


A recent writer in Unity seeks to justify the use of the 
words ‘‘ Christian Agnosticism’’ in terms against which I 
want to make a friendly protest. The ground of his position 
is found in the following phrase: ‘‘ The incomprehensibility 
of God.’’ Stating that ‘‘ God is incomprehensible,’’ and that 
‘that which cannot be comprehended is mysterious,’’ and 
that therefore ‘‘ God must ever be mysterious,’’ he likens the 
position of man to that of a ship in the fog: ‘“The fog may 
lift a little, but the clear space which we then enjoy but shows 
a wider circle of mystery.’’ 

I accept the illustration and desire to point out what is to 
me the illogicality of applying it to the proposition ‘‘ God 
must ever be mysterious—is incomprehensible.’’ It is the 
mistake of confounding imagination (thinking by means of 
images, or mental pictures) and logical, or pure thinking. 
From the fact that our power of thinking gets its first stimu- 
lation to activity by means of the impression of the senses, 
we may be led to infer that mental power must always depend 
upon sense impressions. But this is not true. Power of 
thought depends upon the mind’s grasp of universal and 
necessary principles and not upon the strength or feebleness 
of the senses. If the man on.the fog-surrounded ship knows 
that he is on a ship, that the ocean is beneath the ship, and 
solid earth beneath the ocean, and that ship, ocean and earth 
exist in space of which he thoroughly knows the nature and 
law, I submit that there is nothing incomprehensible in the 
nature of the, as yet, unobserved details of the region around 
him, There is only lack of present knowledge about them. 
The first breath of wind may dissipate the fog and reveal 
water or land or other ships or what not. The man stands 
confronting not the incomprehensible but the, as yet, unob- 
served, two very different things indeed. 

If the fog were absolutely enveloping and impenetrable and 
had been ever since the man was born, he would not—to 
carry on the figure—know that there was even an ocean or a 
ship under him, and there would be nothing to suggest to 
mM a question regarding them, and the man would stand in 
presence of, not what would be to him a mystery, but 
merely no question at all. The other figure of the writer is, 
in my. view, equally misleading—viz., that ef a man standing 
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in a room of a temple from which room many doors open, 
each disclosing more rooms beyond, from each of which open 
more doors—and so on till, as he says, ‘‘ the weary eye re- 
fuses to follow further.’’ Precisely. And here is the im- 
portant point of the whole argument. The difficulty in dis- 
covering all about the temple is not at all a difficulty of 
thought—an inherent incomprehensibility in the nature of the 
temple—but purely a weariness of the eye, the tediousness of 
the endless process of going on from one detail to another. 
But there would be nothing in all this to prevent knowledge 
of the temple, the fact that it was a temple, the purpose to 
which it was dedicated, the nature of its construction, in 
short, the law of it, the general truths concerning it. There 
would be nothing in the nature of the temple which ‘con- 
frontedsgthe human mind as an insurmountable barrier. 

The writer goes on to say that ‘‘ a thing maybe thinkable © 
but not conceivable ; that is to say we may think of the gen- 
eral notion forse, but when we conceive of horse it is always 
some particular horse which rises to view.’’ In regard to the 
puzzling appearance of some farticu/ar horse every time we 
think of the general notion of horse, it only needs to be noted 
that our thought is not in the slightest degree limited by the 
particular image. It may be admitted that there can be no 
thought without its accompaniment of a sensuous image. 
This is, however, because the nature of thought is activity, 
but the thinker is perfectly aware that he can make amy image 
and can annul any by another. In fact in recalling any- 
thing by its image, it is not the thing that is seen but its 
image, a creation of the mind, and in pure, or logical think- 
ing, the mind has to have the universal as the basis on which 
to make the particular image at any moment. When one 
thinks of the ‘‘ general notion Aorse’’ and there immediately 
comes before his mental vision a particular horse, he is also 
perfectly well aware that the general notion will apply to any 
other horse and to each one of an infinite number of horses 
all specifically differing, if you please, from the first horse 
whose image came up: If one says the word ** boat,’’ though 
we may think of a particular boat, we are well aware that the 
speaker may, and probably does, refer to quite a different 
boat, and it is the general, logical notion of boat which both 
the speaker and we have in common which constitutes the 
important part of our thought. The ‘particular image,’’ 
therefore, has nothing to do with the validity of a ‘‘ general 
notion.’’ 7 

The writer of the article goes on to say—‘‘ To conceive is 
to picture in imagination. We can never perfectly conceive _ 
of God.”’ If ‘‘ to conceive’’ be ‘‘ to picture in imagination,”’ 
then indeed nothing whatever can be ‘‘ perfectly conceived,’’ 
not even a boulder in the field or a grain of sand any more 
than the solar system, for we know that matter is infinitely 
subdivisible and that anything, no matter what, is composed 
of infinite multiplicity, and hence in its very nature. never 
completely pictureable. But to conceive is not to imagine. 
To conceive is to think logically and to see clearly the im- 
plications of a definition. With that insight once gained the 
logical faculty rests satisfied. Not so, however, the image- 
making faculty, which always goes on attempting to image 
all the particulars of a series which the logical faculty knows 
to be infinite in number. The logical faculty could, there- 
fore, have told the image-making faculty that its industry was 
futile and could have told it so before its first step as well as 
after ‘‘ the weary eye refuses to follow ’’ further. 

And this mistake,—putting imagination for thought and 
then discovering the impossibility of imagining everything— 
is what discourages so many and drives them to the supposi- 
tion that there must be some value in mere mystery as such. 
I again submit that, if ‘‘ the mysterious’’ is to be understood 
as the unsolvable and undiscoverable, there is no value in it 
whatever for the human soul. 

‘Let us,’’ says the writer of the article referred to, ‘‘ not 
seek to minimize or decry the mysteriousness of God. Let 
us rather exalt it.’” I would-rather say, ‘*‘ Let us seek to 
minimize as far as possible all mysteries. By so doing we 
shall best serve kind and ourselves. By so doing we shall 
most worthily and acceptably employ the powers which God 
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has given us.”’ 
vice most offensive to me I have always felt to be the one that 
‘‘God hath instituted holy mysteries,’ etc. 
be solved—to lead the soul of man on and stimulate him to 
endeavor by the hope of solving them—that is a very differ- 
ent affair. 


- cession on the lower circular road burial ground. 


One of the statements of the Episcopal ser- 


But mysteries to 


And in this view of mysteries as good things I 
can hardly doubt that the writer of ‘‘ Christian Agnosticism’”’ 
would, on reflection, agree with me. 

An infinite number of things may be yet unknown, but is it 
not because God is really and truly knowable that we may have 
any relation to Him as moral beings, and is it not solely in 
the light of this divine truth about God that we can see any 
reason to call ourselves his children? ‘‘To follow on to know 
the Lord,’’ I take to be the dictate of reason and based upon 
the truth that we are made in His imageand capable of grow- 
ing evermore into the knowledge of Him. 

C. H. AmEs. 


Qufetness. 


Now God be thanked for quietude ! 

For each serene and tranquil mood, 
Each interval of calm wherein 

Strength for life’s task and strife we win. 


Tis in such hours that thought has room 
To lift its loveliest, holiest bloom ; 
Thence, in its deeds, the true soul brings 
The fairest of life’s blossomings. 
OLIvE E. DANA. 


Memorial Service of Rev. C. H. A. Dall. 


Yesterday was the anniversary of the death of the Rev. C. 
H. A. Dall, and it was observed in a most becoming manner 
by his friends, admirers and pupils. The four Mission Schools 
—Dall’s High School, the Hindoo Girls’ School, the 
Rovers’ School, and the Entally Middle Vernacular School— 
were closed out of respect tohis memory. Early in the morn- 
ing, quite a large number of students, about a dozen Hindoo 
girls, ex-pupils and Brahmo friends, assembled at the Unita- 
rian Mission House in Dhurrumtollah, with flowers and gar- 
lands. At 7 A.M. the procession was formed. Mrs. Tom- 
kins and Miss Moffat with the girls started first, and the stu- 
dents with theif teachers and other gentlemen followed in pro- 
One of 
the boys carried a trophy of flowers in the shape of a Hindoo 
temple. On arrival at the grave, the girls placed the wreaths 
around the railings, and the students then marched around the 
grave, throwing flowers and garlands. After a short interval, 
a Brahmo gentleman, Baboo Tincowry Mookerjee, offered upa 
prayer. Baboo Dwarka Nath Singha then stepped forward, 
and said: ‘‘ I will now ask Baboo Sree Narain Mookerjee, one 
of the most devoted of friends of our dear departed, to plant by 
the grave a tree, the seed of which Mr. Dall brought from the 
grave of his beloved Washington on his last visit to America. I 
also now ask one and all of you to occasionally visit this spot, 
and bring with youa few of the flowers which Mr. Dall loved so 
much, and may each visit here recall to your minds the good 
and pure life of him, whose dust lies beneath, and give you 
renewed strength to try to follow the example and precepts ot 
‘Dall the Good.’ ’’ The tree was then planted, and the boys 
sang a hymn composed especially for the occasion. Baboo 
Umesh Chunder Dutt, the minister of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, then addressed the assembly, dwelling on the catholic 
spirit of Mr. Dall, his paternal care of the students, his sym- 
pathy and support of all movements for the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of the people of India, and his strong advocacy 
of the cause of temperance, and exhorted one and all to imi- 
tate him, and be a living memorial of Mr. Dall, He closed 
his address with prayer, the happy allusion during which to the 
rain, that was then falling in torrents as tears from heaven, 
moved every heart deeply, and there was scarcely one whose 
eyes were dry. Some 300 of Mr. Dall’s pamphlets were dis- 
tributed, and the assembly quietly disperSed, The whole 
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scene was most affecting and solemn. It was perhaps for the 
first time that Hindoo girls have been allowed by their parents 
to tread a Christian burial ground. But it shows’ the affection 
and esteem in which Mr. Dall Was regarded. It should be 
noted that the tomb, which has been paid from the Dall Mem. 
orial Fund, bears the following inscription: ‘ Thismonument 
is erected by his admiring friends and loving pupils, as a mark 
of respect and affection which his self-denying, exemplary life 
and earnest missionary labor inspired in all who knew him,” 
There is also a Sanscrit verse inscribed upon the tomb.—/ndjay 
Daily News. 


—_— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Comment and Criticism. 


The Christian Leader comments on the alliance of the Vew 
Theology Herald with Unity, and in a friendly spirit says of 
the latter paper: ‘‘It does not represent ‘ religious’ thought 
at all—refuses to do so; its creed is simply ethical. It is 
willing to teach religion, but it will not represent it.’’ It 
would seem to the average thinker that the best way to repre- 
sent religion is to fachit. If the Leader has a better way, 
we shall be glad to adopt it. 

Again, referring to Doctor Townsend’s statement that ‘‘the 
Christlike character saves,”’ the Leadersays: ‘* Nothing could 
be better, but Uniry would go to the stake before it would 
‘represent’ anything with Christ in it, or even God.’’ Con- 
sidering the fact that Unity has emphasized character above 
all else, the Leader’s statement reads like a ‘‘ lapsus styli.’’ 

The Universalist of Sept. 10, referring to the alliance says: 
‘‘It is a very curious transfer, this of the organ of a New 
Theology to a journal that has no theology,—that excludes 
even a Christian Theism from the statement of its beliefs.’’ 
Does Unity exclude a statement of ‘‘ Christian Theism”’ 
from its columns? If so, why does it make Doctor Townsend, 
who is an avowed ‘‘ Christian Theist,’’ one of its board of 
editors? Why does it not exact of Mr. Lauer a pledge not to 
teach certain ‘‘ unstated ’’ doctrines in its columns, before ex- 
tending to him its official shears and paste pot? Does not 
the Universalist perceive that this alliance of Unity with a 
paper which has avowedly stood fora ‘‘theology’’ is the 
strongest possible refutation of the charge that its undogmat- 
ism is born of agnosticism or unbelief? 

The Universaist also says: ‘‘ This identification of Doctor 
Townsend and his paper with the non-Theistic and non- 
Christian Unitarians will probably end, as it should end, all 
participation of Universalists hereafter in the Lakeside School 
at Chautauqua, and will also, no doubt, cause the withdrawal 
of such Unitarians as Doctors Peabody and Hill from that 
platform.’’ Is Universalism so narrow that it can not speak 
from the same platform with a man who refuses to build a 
barbed wire fence of creed about his deepest beliefs? Are 
Universalists so weak that they can not trust their truths in an 
atmosphere which vibrates even with doctrines hostile to their 
own? God forbid! The Lakeside School was founded to 
furnish a platform forthe utterance of men’s noblest thought. 
Because it was founded to encourage the development of a 
broader theology, must it place a limit to that growth by ex- 
cluding from its platform all whose beliefs are not already 
crystallized into a certain form? If Christianity is worthy of 
belief, will it be injured by the words of those who do not 
limit its meaning to certain statements? If there is a God in 
the Universe does He need to be advertised at every summer 
camp -meeting to insure belief in His existence? Nobody has 
yet lectured at the Lakeside School who does not believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Power; yet we trust that ne one 
has lectured there who would not hold any new truth more 
dear than his most cherished beliefs. The Usiversalist, in 


this criticism, evinces somewhat of that spirit of exclusiveness 
and intolerance which has caused so much of. suffering to all 
progressive thinkers in the past. 

taught a better way. 


Experience should have 
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To THE Eprtor or Unity:—I would like to ask a little 
space in the columns of your paper, to tell your readers about 
o ee yas: | Week,’’ which was started in a small way in 
Unity Church Industrial School this summer, and to acknowl- 
edge with thanks the kindness of those who have aided us in 
carrying it out. When the hot weather in July came, we felt 
that we must give as many of our children as we could a 
breath of the fresh air and a glimpse of country life. Many of 
them had never ridden in the cars, had never been in the 
country, and of course knew nothing of its pleasures. The 
result of our efforts has been the sending of twenty-one chil- 
dren for a week or ten days to friends in the near neighbor- 
hood. Besides these, six families of young children, with 
their mothers, were sent to Highwood. They came back full 
of delight at what they had seen and done. They told of the 
rides in the hay carts, the animals, the flowers, the bathing in 
the Jake, the new clothes which had been given to them, and 
the kindness of all their entertainers. For all these pleasures 
they would like to join us in thanking Mrs. Mann, Geneva, 
Iill.; Mrs. C. L. Davis and Miss Eva F. Davis, LaFox; Mrs. 
C. H. Larkin, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Carr, Batavia, Ill.; Mrs. West, 
Winnetka, Ill.; Mrs. Millar, Argyle Park ; and the three fam- 
ilies in Rockford, where six children were sent by the Charity 
Organization Society. Hoping that next summer this small 
beginning may grow large enough to-include the whole school, 
Iam, your friend, truly, 


C. D. ADAMs, 
Secretary Unity Church Industrial School. 


If That Was Dishonest, Isn’t This? 


Dear Untty:—lIn a recent number J. V. B. has a discussion 
of the question whether it was honest for a bibliophile to 
buy for ten cents a book he knew to be worth g500, and 
concluding that it was not. I am inclined to agree that the 
bibliophile did take a mean advantage of the bookstall keeper; 
but, having admitted that, I can see no stop before getting to 
Ruskin, Count Tolstoi and the sermon on the mount. And 
yet I have never found any one in all this Christian civiliza- 
tion of ours so simple as to think Christ meant what he said. 
Can J. V. B. tell me the essential differences between the case 
cited and these: Knowing that grain will be very dear the 
coming winter, A. B. buys all he can of farmers who do not 
look ahead, borrowing money at eight per cent of M. N., who 
does not realize his opportunity, and in the spring sells for 
50 per cent more than he paid, returning to M. N. his eight 
per cent with which he has gained 42 per cent. Or this: My 
neighbor has to pay his rent or be turned out of his house. 
Knowing that Ihave to spare, he comes to me and borrows 
$100, and by pinching is enabled to pay me back $106 the 
year after. WwW. H. oO. 
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THE HOME. 


A Wedding in the Garden. 


There’s a party in the garden; have you had an invitation? 

Yes, the great Sir Tiger Lily is to wed My Lady Rose. 

It’s the marriage of the season, for, in name and reputation, 

Both{the high contracting parties equal any flower that 
grows. 


And they’ve summoned to attend it all the loveliest, state- 
liest flowers, 

And the bobolinks and thrushes are to sing a matinee; 

So the blossoms all are trooping to the leafy, fragrant 
bowers 

Where the wedding-feast is set forth in magnificent array. 


Shy arbutus from the woodlands, violets for little pages, 
Asters tall, and stately zinnias, bursting in their pompous 
pride ; 
Honey-suckles, sweet and clinging, sunflowers, looking 
, wise as sages, , 
And, for priest, a Calla Lilly, portly and self-satisfied. 
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Dainty balsams and verbenas, mignonette, so ‘shy and 
tender, 

Gladioli, stiff, unbending, keeping order in the place; 

And, for bridesmaids for My Lady, white-robed lilies, tall 
and slender, | 

Gliding swiftly to their stations, bowing with exquisite. 


grace. 

Gay, old-fashioned pinks and larkspur, with the quaintest of 
demeanor, 

Sweet wild roses,—country cousins!—drooping Canter- 
bury bells ; 

Morning-glories, bright and saucy, heartsease,—timid little 
dreamer !— 

Buttercups and nodding daisies, marching upward from the 
dells. | 

All the birds are gath’ring swiftly, flying lightly to their 
places, 


Perching on the leafy tree-tops, talking o’er the gala day; 

Getting up some mild flirtations, showing off their pretty 
graces, 

Gossiping about their neighbors, just to pass the time away. 


But, because Sir Tiger Lily can’t endure his vulgar hum- 
ming, 

They have cont no invitation to their friend, the Bum- 

_ ble-bee; 

And the slight has made him furious, and he vows that he 
is coming, 

And he’ll pay them for their rudeness with a loud 
charivari. 


Hark! I hear the bluebells chiming, ringing out the wed- 
ding peal, 

And a hush, profound, expectant, settles o’er the waiting 
throng ; 

Listen | softly on the breezes floats the chorus hymeneal, » 

As the birds pour out their voices in a grand, triumphal 
song. 

. —Nelly Booth Simmons, in Toledo Blade. 


Child Philosophy. 


A little girl had some new shoes which were stiff and hard, 
after the manner of new shoes. When the little maiden drew 
them off at night, she exclaimed with a sigh of relief, ‘* Oh, 
how good new shoes feel when they're off/’’ Being a hearer 
of this naive bit of wisdom, I fell to thinking of it as more 
than a childish oddity of language. Truly is there not sucha 
thing as feeling things and thinking of things when ‘‘ they’re 
off?” and is not this the part of a grateful and lowly spirit? 
There is a deep philosophy of enjoyment in thinking of things 
both when ¢hey’re on and when ‘‘ they're off.’’ The wisdom 
and philosophy is this—enjoy pleasures when they’re on and 
enjoy pains when they’re off. Now, if this be considered, it 
is the condition of all enjoyment ; for it is not easy to enjoy 
a pleasure when it’s off, and quite impossible to enjoy a pal 
when it’s on. How, then, can we enjoy at all, and especially 
how can we enjoy the whole of life and press virtue and hap- 
piness from the whole, unless we enjoy the two kinds of things 
at their right times, namely, pleasures when they’re on and 
pains when they’re off? Yet, how contrary to the wisdom of 
the little child most of us go! ‘‘ Pleasures brighten as they 
take their flight,’’ says the poet. Sad, very sad! The world 
is full of whimpers, cries, and groans after ‘‘ off”? joys which 
but little we rejoiced in when they were on; likewise full of 
howls and writhings over pains and diseases which yielded no 
pleasure when they were off, but moanings and roarings 
enough when they are on. Now, did ever any one who had 
drained deeply a joy when it was on, and tasted it with great 
gratitude of soul, ever bewail it with murmurs, scowls, dirges 
or bellowings when it came to an end? I can not tell, but I 
think not. For when any one has been faithful to a joy, it is 
so faithful to him that it leaves a store of comfort and peace 
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with him when it departs. And, centrariwise, they that find 
happiness because a pain is off, and think how goed that it is 
off, are they who take it quietly, without whining or howling, 
when it comes on. 

But now, how are we to rejoice in a pain when it is off? 
For this is a point to be thought of, since I have observed 
that many persons think they do this when they rejoice that 
they are not in pain like others, as the publican gave thanks 
that he was not ‘‘ like other men.’’ But this is a wrong way, 
and will not make the heart soft. Surely it is but hardhearted, 
when we witness pain, loss and grief, to turn it to joy because 
we have escaped ; and it is but a selfish road to contentment 
which many preach, namely, to bethink us how many are 
worse off than we are. For the right way is not to be pleased 
because we have less pain than others, but to be pained that 
others suffer more than we. But how, then, shall we enjoy a 
pain when it is off? Why, thus, indeed—we are to enjoy ous 
own pains by thinking of them with joy that now we feel 
them no more. This may be a very wholesome and grateful 
rejoicing. For if sometimes many pleasures be removed, and 
troubles, difficulties, struggles, come to take their place, or if 
it be within us a kind of dull day—not night, not sunshine— 
then if we bethink us that once we were sick and now well, 
once weak and now strong, once in pain and now whole, these 
thoughts will be good food for the soul, and we shall make a 
joy out of pains that are off. J. V. B. 


— 


UNITY CHURCH DOOR PULPIT. \ 
The Bread-Words of God. 


SERMON BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D. D. 


“ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.”—Matt. 4: 4. 


Some words are transient and local—for the hour and for 
the few. Some words are permanent and universal, for all 
times and for all. Of this latter class are those words of the 
Great Teacher, ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.’”’ They 
touch the lowest depths and the profoundest heights of our 
nature. In all literature I know no sentence which can com- 
pare with it in philosopical and ethical insight. 

How clearly it recognizes the wants of human nature. 
Man is a creature of many mouths. Man should not live by 
bread alone—he has more than his physical nature that must 
be fed. That thought is but a shallow will, which sees in 
man only the necessity of material things. Oh, say some, 
‘‘give man a soft bed, a tight roof and a large bank account 
and you compass his wants.’’ But do you? Here isa man 
who sits at a banquet, eating and drinking until he is surfeited. 
You say, ‘‘ His mouth and stomach measure him.’’ But the 
next morning he is at business and takes hold of it witha 
grasp that does not relax until ten at night. In any measure- 
ment of him you must take into account these industrial de- 
sires, this money-making propensity. 

Have you yet fully measured him? See him as he stands 
over the bed whereon lies a sick child. Day and night 
find him there. No call of business is as loud as the faint 
moan of his child. When at last the child is carried out and 
laid under the flowers this man sadly picks up again the 
scattered threads of business, but if you were to look into his 
heart you would see a wound that every day bleeds fresh 
blood. But have you sounded all the notes in the gamut of 
his nature? | . 

See the same man as he looks upon the hills fired by the 
flames of the setting sun! A glow falls upon his face as if 
some Ariel were touching his features with light. He is 
passing through the gate Beautiful, and you have not measured 
him if you do not take into your account this passionate desire, 

See him again in the shadows of the forest, as he forgets 
hunger and wearniness in his search. Search for what? That 
he may discover the nest and learn the habits of the strange 
bird which he has been watching for a week. .The man is 
not measured until you recognize his profound desire for 
knowledge. 

- Listen to his reply to an expostulating voice. 
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_ our rntellectual and moral nature. 


‘‘Why do 
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you take a course which will bring you so much misery >” 
How firm comes back the voice, ‘‘ Because it is right and ] 
can do no other.’’ Can he be measured without taking into 
account that august element we call conscience? 

Finally see this man as he kneels in the darkness, sobs rol] 
like waves out of his soul as he cries, ‘‘Oh, thou, Great 
Silence, speak to me.’’ Can man be measured without ip. 
cluding this aspiration of the Infinite? 

I say gain, man is acreature of many mouths. The dullest 
lump of apathetic clay, at times desires more than bread. 
The heart hungers for affection, the imagination for beauty, 
ro mind for truth, the conscience for right, the soul for 

od. 

But as man is a creature of many mouths God is a being 
of many words. He feeds every mouth which he has made. 
For the physical mouth of man what ample provisions has he 
made. We look with careless eye often at the material foods 
as common things. But the rosy apple, the yellow peach, 
the white turnip, the leafy cabbage, the earth colored pota- 
to, the golden pumpkin, the grains, wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, millet,—what are these common fruits or grains but 
bread words of God, gifts of his beneficence. 

There is too that grace which is on all things of use—that 
quality we call beauty. Plus the useful there is the beautiful 
to feed the eye and the imagination. I lingered a long time 
at the fair the other day before the display of apples, and | 
could not but think how much they feed theeye. That stand 
was a parterre of beauty, each apple was a globe of rarest 
color. What lines and curves! The apples there told more 
of form and color than all the painters and sculptors in the 
world know. If the fruit which hangs on the Tree of Life in 
Heaven is more beautiful than they, our eyes will have to be 
attempered to the sight or we shall go blind. But more than 
all the beauty we see about us—the changing grass, the 
golden dandelions, the humble mallows and mayweed, the 
dust of the street, the gray and white pebbles, the distant 
hills smoothed into wondrous form, the flying clouds struck 
through with crimson, the flaming sun—what are all these 
but bread words to feed our want for beauty on. 

And the wondrous. beauty of the human face (and every 
face is beautiful unless made ugly by passion), is not that 
God’s bread word too? We pass by human faces and read 
nothing therein. A great portrait painter when he was asked 
if he did not find many faces which were totally uninterest- 
ing to him said: ‘‘I never had to paint a face which did 
not possess’ lines and meanings beyond my power to seize and 
portray.”” 

How the thought flashes out upon the future. Seems 


- «To come and go with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger had been.” 


Another word upon which God feeds us is the bread-word 


of affection. We often speak lightly of father, mother, 
brother, sister, husband, wife, child, forgetting the profound 
meaning of those relationships. We forget that their pure 
love is Heaven’s bread on which we are to nourish our hearts. 
A little child in the home is a message immediate of the 
kingdom of heaven. There is more sustenance in the kiss of 
a child than a banquet set before a king. And when the 
child has slipped out of our arms, to kiss even in memory the 
lips which have withered in death is better than to fill our 
hands with gold. 

God also feeds us on his words which he speaks through 
the lips of philosophers, poets and prophets. The high utter- 
ances of Moses, Buddha, Isaiah, John, Paul, Luther, Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe, are divine bread-words to feed 
More clearly and poten- 
tially has God spoken through Christ, ‘‘In the beginning — 
was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was 
God.’’ This is not poetry, this is not miracle, it is the 
natural order of things. Christ is God’s best word to man. 
In Christ humanity was so clarified, so transparent, that the 
Divine shone through. Christ was the liquid syllable of the 
divine speech. In Him humanity blossomed watil it bore 
the very perfume of heaven, | 
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«Blessed are the pure at heart, for they shall see God.”’ 
“Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’’ 4* Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God ’”’— 
these and other great words seem to chime with the music of 
everlasting Truth—they are the bread-words of humanity ! 

But you ask, “‘ Will God speak immediately tome?’’ How 
freely Christ confessed that he had no monopoly of the divine 

ift. ‘‘Ask and it shall be given you, Seek and ye shall find, 
ock and it shall be opened unto you.’’ Some souls are 
rivers, some are rills, but there is no soul so small but it may 
be a channel of the Divine. That impulse, to be better, that 
tender feeling, that uplifting of courage, that voice you heard 
when no one was near, that touch that thrilled you, was it 
not God ? 

This, then, is our high privilege to live upon every word of 
God, his word material, his word mental, his word spiritual. 
We are to drain, so to speak, the udders of the universe. 
There is no cup of joy, beauty, inspiration, to which we may 
not put our lips. But is not this the picture of a selfish life? 
No, far from it. Here is an enjoyment from which none are 
shut out by the amount you take. Why should you be miser- 
able in your goodness? The highest goodness is to enjoy. 
Joy radiates a ray from a happy heart, disperses a cloud which 
hangs over the heart of another. When you feel delight in 
art, in beauty, in affection, you help lift off the sorrow of the 


world. The kiss of the child goes through the heart of the . 


father and through all hearts which the father touches. Dis- 
avow forever the belief that to be miserable is to be good. 
Happiness is goodness. Man may live on every moral which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God, for all his words are 
good and happy words. 

We come now naturally to the true meaning of what living 
is. Living is the normal activity of our whole nature. He 
who lives least is he who uses the least of his nature. He who 
lives most is he who uses most of his nature. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the inebriate who uses only his stomach. — His lfie 
isa single path from his home to the saloon. How narrow 
his life. Here is aman whose engrossing thought is the grati- 
fication of his sensual nature. How narrow his life. And the 
man who turns all his deSires to personal ease and comfort,— 
what a small circle does he live in? How much larger is the 
life of one who satisfies every part of his nature, feeds his 
heart on affection, his mind on truth, his imagination with 
beauty, feeds every mouth of his nature, breakfasts on the 
morning light and sups upon the stars. 

Some men’s lives are the vibration of a single string and 
that a base one. Other men’s lives are great organs on which 
the hands of the universe play sublime melodies. What a 
narrow life that woman lives whose ideal is fashion, whose 
belief is a fashion, whose religion isa fashion! Compare her 
life with this woman who lives in a humble home, but who 
has learned to drink from the deep well of affection, who de- 
lights ever in her menial work, who knows how to make 
Longfellow and Tennyson sing for her, who is made happy at 
the sight of a flower, and in her hours of meditation and 
prayer holds high converse with God. 

What a narrow life does that man live who feeds himself on 
pride and prejudice, this one who nurses his jealousies and 
whose meal is fault-finding, or this one whose thoughts circle 
around his desire for a soft place, wherein he may escape the 
burden of life. Life narrowed to a point is not life. Life is 
in the quality and breadth of feeling, and that man lives whose 
moral and intellectual hand stretches over the continents, 
down into the depths, up into the heights and brings the 
treasures of the universe to him. 

Here we see the operation of a great law—namely, that the 
soul grows like what it feeds on. Let me know the outward 
and inward life of a man, where he goes, the companionship 
he seeks, the conversation he listens to, the books he reads, 
the paths in which his thoughts travel and I will paint his 
moral portrait for you. I know the man. For if the soul 
feeds on lust it grows lustful, if on trivialities it grows trivial, 
if on flattery it grows vain, if on the earth it grows earthy. 
But if the man feeds on broad sympathies, pastures in wide 
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fields of thought, lives upon the grand bread-words of God, 
his soul grows broad, beautiful, rhythmical as the oak which 
sucks up the juices of an acre into its mighty mouth. 

But this thought grows deeper. We are very apt to over- 
rate the influence of what we call blood. We say of a child 
or of aman, “ Oh, you can’t make anything of him, you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’’ This is arrogant non- 
sense when applied to a man. Look what a transformation 
you can make in a plant or animal by giving it rich and nour- 
ishing food. Take the the commonest cattle and give them 
good food and kind treatment and in a few generations you 
have an improved race, you make a necessity for a new herd 
book. 

But what you do for a race of animals you can do for the 
individual man, or the man ean do for himself. The soul 
responds to the bread it feeds on. What a narrow, petty, 
trivial, inch deep nature was that of Rosamond Vincy. Rosa- 
mond Vincy was a prudent negative Becky Sharpe, 
but under the influence of Dorothea’s generous womanhood 
she rose up to a high emotion and resolution. Take any child 
and put it in a home where there are no petty quarrels, mean 
selfishness, trivial aims, corruptions, coarseness, but where the 
life is large, rich, pure, and the child will, in almost every 
case, take of the quality of that life. If you were to ask me 
for a complete definition of man, I should give it in one word, 
Sympathy—the sympathy of things. He takes that which he 
touches. If he touches the earth, he’s earthly ; if he teuches 
the heavenly, he’s heavenly. .If he touches God, he is Divine. 
Let beauty thrill him, he becomes a poem ; let music he is an 
oratorio. Let prayer, and his soul becomes an altar whereon 
burn the heavenly flames. 

We can here see the divine method by which we can con- 
quer the vile hungers of the flesh. See the tiger feeding with 
ferocious greed upon the body of his victim. We all have 
the tiger passions for drink, for lust, for gain or for selfish ad- 
vancement. How shall we quell them? The more we feed 
them the more vile and ferocious they grow. There is but 
one way, by getting the taste ef the bettes bread in our 
mouths. When we have tried the better we donot care to go 
back to the old way. We would not go back to the customs 
of our forefathers of a couple of centuries back. Then the 
tables, even of the best families, were usually rough boards. 
There were no table clothS. Ladies rarely and gentlemen 
never possessed a handkerchief. The food was usually piled 
upon the bare board before each guest, the board not often 
washed. If there weie plates, two persons, a lady and a gen- 
tleman, ate off one plate, and as forks were unknown, they 
ate with their fingers, not over clean. We who have the 
cleanly convenience of the modern table, even at the most 
plain meal, do not wish to go back to the customs of fore- 
fathers. 

This is true in all our life. When we rise to better things, 
when we taste that which is good, these vile hungers no longer 
gnaw in the passions. He who feeds his heart on the pure 
joys of affection will not care to feed on the carrion oflust. He 
who enters the wide zones of honesty will not care to go back to 
the narrow places of lies and deceit. How can one who has 
fed upon the bread-words of God go back to feed upon the 
stones? He who has tasted the seeds of liberty, will he care 
for the dark prison houses of slavery. He that hath the pearl 
will not exchange it for the pebble. He that once lives dreads 
most of all that he should again die. 

How is it with you, my brothers and sisters? Is your life 
cgarse, unclean, narrow, or broad as the zones of knowledge? 

Have you quenched all your vile hungers and learned to 
love the good bread of God? Is your life so real and true 
that you feel it must be for ever? There is no proof of an- 
other life like living nobly in this. The certainty of the Here- 
after isin the grandeur, the beauty and the glory of the Here. 

George Eliot has said, with deep penetration, ‘‘ We can 
begin to do many things with a new person—even begin to be 
a better man.’’ 

Perhaps in this sacred hour we, in the vision of a great 
truth, may begin to rise to its meaning, begin to incarnate it 
in our lives. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Union Teachers* Meeting, 
on Monday, at noon, September 19. Fourteen 
present. The lesson was the second chapter 
of Luke, the story of the birth and childhood 
of Jesus. Mr, Utter, the leader, said the story 
of the taxing could not be explained in con- 
formity with facts, or so as to save Luke’s 
accuracy. The Romans did not decree a 
universal taxation but made requisitions on 
the rulers of tributary provinces and left them 
to get the money as they chose. Besides, why 
should Joseph and Mary -go to a city where 
they had no property? The reason and pur- 
pose of the story is plain, namely to have 
Jesus born in a Davidical city, Luke through- 
out seems so to shape the narrative as to make 
Jesus fulfill as much as possible the ancient 
bibical propehcies. We should tell the chil- 
dren in a wise and careful way that the story is 
mythical and that it was made a long time 
afterward,because Jesus was so great and good 
that it seemed to men he must have had a 
wonderful birth. 


Directors’ Meeting of the W. W. U. 
C.—The third meeting of the board of directors 
of the W. W. U. C. was held Thursday, Sept. 1, 
at the headquarters, 175 Dearborn street. Pres- 
ent, Mrs. West in the chair, Mrs. Jennings, of La 
Porte, Ind., Mrs. Brown, of Hinsdale, Ill., Mrs. 
Dow, Mrs, Hilton, Mrs. Marean, Miss Hilton, of 
Chicago. The reports of secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. Letters were read from 
Wichita, Kansas; Sioux Falls, Dakota; Princeton, 
Til., and from three of the state directors—Mrs. 
Dinsmore, of Nebraska, Mrs. Hiscock, of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Savage, of Wisconsin. In both 
Wichita and Madison, Dakota, there are move- 
ments almost ripe for organization. Leaders to 
focus the interest into a sociéty is all that seems 
needed. From Prinoeton comes encouraging re- 
port of an organization, with about forty signatures 
to the bond of fellowship, which has been holding 
regular services for two months, with an attend- 
ance of from forty to seventy persons. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson addsin her letter: ‘“ This iswoman’s work, 
and we feel very happy at the outlook. "ae 
There are hundreds of little towns. all over Illinois 
where just such little circles are possible. All the 
people need is the determination to try” We 
ish this good word might be caught up and acted 

by many groups of friends throughout the 
west. In behalf of the Indian work Mrs. Jones 
moved the following resolution: Resolved, That 
Mrs. Dow write Mr. Bond and inquire into his 


pressing need, and report the same in UNITY 


most 
with a call for help. Mrs. Jones, chairman of the, 


Temperance committee, moved: 
schools of the Unitarian churches hold 
temperance services at stated times duri 
year,—which was carried. Mrs. Marean, 


man of Foreign Mission committee, stated that she 
had been in correspondence with the Pundita 
Ramabai, with the hope of arranging for her to be 
present at the regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Association of Chicago when the paper on Foreign 


Missions would be given, that she t empha- 
size the need for help among the women of India. 


But the pressing need of the conference at present 


is more money to carry on the Post-office Mission. 


Memberships to the conference are solicited. A 


motion to adjourn was made and carried. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Secretary. 


Philadelphia.—Morse has made a head 
of Carlyle in which is portrayed the rugged 
sweetness of a man whose most frequent por- 
traits emphasize simply a partial view of his 
character, and that the one we could least like. 
—Clifford, Mangasarian and Haskell are back 
in their pulpits again. 

—The plan of the school of the Ethical So- 
ciety has been extended so as to include larger 
children and ampler studies. Miss Demmon, 
of Boston, is to be among the teachers the 
coming season, and it is probable that Morse 
will have charge of the class in modeling. 
—The question of the observance of Sunday 
is very much agitated here just now, with the 
Germans mostly, to offset the extreme thought 
of the orthodox preachers, and the Bible is lu- 
dicrously quoted to sustain both sides. 

—Mr. Ames has not yet returned to the city, 
but his ‘people continue their informal Sunday 
gatherings. 


—Mangasarian is preaching a series of national 
sermons. 

—The president of the Camden city council 
is, I believe, president of the Unitarian society 
of that city as well. 

—It is probable the contemporary club will 
take up some of the great religious and social 
questions for discussion through the series of 
meetings that commence with November. 
Conway, George and Fiske are among the 
possible speakers. 

—Morse has done so much good work since 
he came here in the spring that it affords ene 
satisfaction to say that Chicago people who 
are interested in such things may soon have 
an opportuni ty through some arrangement 


ty, 
he is now perfecting, to examine the results 
for themselves, H, L. T. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Unitarian club 
and church at Oakland are growing in num- 
bers and influence and moving towards a 
church edifice. 

—Green, in Tacoma, W. T., has broken ground 
for his new chapel to be finished by Christmas. 
— Wheelock in Spokana Falls, reports a fine 
lot secured and a church building in prospect. 
—Los Angeles is still wrestling with a build- 
ing enterprise. They have large plans and 
that makes it come harder. 

—Santa Barbara owns a church lot which cost 
$3500 two years ago, is now held at $20,000. 
—The Jewislt Society Emanuel in San Fran- 
cisco have generously offered the Sunday use 
of their temple to the Unitarian society while 
the latter’s new church is building, and it has 
been accepted. 


—Rev. Chas, W. Wendte recently lectured 


before the literary and social association of 


Emanuel Temple. 

—This same tireless missionary has lately been 
much interested in high license for Oakland. 
It was carried at the polls but the saloon 
keepers bought up the council. 
not yet. 


Minnesota.—J. R. ae western secre- 


tary, spent Sunday last in Minneapolis, preach- 
A for Mr, me 0 THe 
congregation was large and inspiring, filli 
the fine auditorium and aeechouten! ute the 
galleries. Late comers dropped into easy 


ing in the morni 


Sunday 
the 


The end is 


chairs in the parlors, within range of , 
. The pak os are so commedions aan . 

undred le may be thus seated. The aq. 
mirable church building already filled with its 
eager con tion, is a noble testimonial to 
the ability and faithfulness of a devoted mi. 
ister and an augury of to the denomina. 
tion he represents. In the evening came heart 
Sane with old friends and Fellow work- 
ersin St. Paul, and a glimpse at Unity church 
committees with their heads together in ear. 
nest consultation over plans of work for the 
coming fall and winter. Mr. Crothers is be. 
loved by the people and is interested in al) 
methods of aggressive missionary work. It 
but remains for the Minnesota brethren to 
organize a state conference, with the come-to- 
stay feeling, man the field with a good min. 
ister-at-large, stand generously at his back, 
and begin to build up the waste places. West 
St. Paul, with its twelve or fifteen thousand 
people, should soon be made thecenter of a new 
Unitarian movement. A state confe 
once an established fact, would tell helpfully 
upon the movements already started at Du- 
luth, Winona and Luverne, and would soon 
awaken a kindred interest at other points. We 
rejoice in the encouraging outlook for the 
liberal cause in Minnesota. 


Boston Notes.—At Meadville, during the 

summer, the number of students belonging to the 
next graduating class has been reduced, the hope 
being to send out the usual sized class with a 
higher grade of ability than ever before. Pro- 
fessor Barber tarries at the east till the time of 
fall opening, advancing the interests of his school. 
Rev. N. Green, of Mottram, Ceshhire, England, 
who is upon a tour of study of our eastern and 
western methods, preached last Sunday very ec- 
ceptably in the Meadville pulpit. Students enter- 
ing the school the present fall will be given un- 
usually advan of training. 
—The work of the Boston churches the coming 
winter is hoped to be continued, theater preaching 
for five months, possibly additional services ata 
south end theater, young people’s services under 
auspices of the young men’s “Channing Club,” 
hotel advertising of Sunday services, opening of 
the Boston “‘ Toynbee Hall” project, lectures in 
Channing Hall to parents and Sunday-school 
teachers, offered by the Sunday-school Association, 
special effort to inaugurate the Japanese mission, 
an effort to unite more closely the practical work 
in New England of Universalists and Unitarians, 
the eagerly expected benefit from the work of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs, besides usual 
courses of sermons in our city churches. 


An nt.—In the Davenport s0- 
ciety one of the members tried the experiment 
of sending sermons—two or more at a time— 
to the stay-at-home people through the ten 
weeks’ vacation, and found the sending forth 
an easier matter than the calls would have 
been, while undoubtedly the sermons carried 
more of the outlooking and uplifting spirit so 
hard to attain in the heat and dust of July and 
August, than one personality could possibly 
have given. 

287 Unity short tracts were used. 

136 Unity mission tracts. 

54 A. U. A. tracts, 

9 miscellaneous sermons. 

Total, 486. 


Uneliminated Savagery.—The trail of 
the serpent is still -—e the man, the beast from 
which we came is still in active conflict with the 
angel towards which we are tending in every 
human‘soul. In illustration of the above, we clip 
from a newspaper the following item concerning 
an English nobleman: “Lord Eversley, at ninety- 
four years old, is still a sprightly and active mam, 
in body and mind. He is as » Soe a student of 
current — as when he was Speaker of the 
House, thirty odd years ago, and as keen a sports- 
man as ever, as may be inferred from the fact 


‘that he has just been purchasing a brace of breeth- 


loading guns containing all the modern improve 
ments invented by men born since he passed 
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the meridian of life.” This instinct to kill, a 

ion for murder out of which the bj r0 onedi 
ees spring, represent the uneliminated savagery | 
still in human nature. We believe the time is 


not far distant when s#odle men will not be victims 
to this inheritance. 


The Guild of the Iron Cross is an or- 
anization of workingmen and their employ- 

ers who desire to prevent intemperance, pro- 
fanity, and impurity, It admits men and boys 
into the a tion who sign the threefold 
pledge following: 

[ pledge myself to resist the sin of intem- 
perance and will use my influence to prevent 
the commission of this sin by others. 

I pledge myself to resist the sin of blas- 
phemy, to honor God’s name, and bless my 
fellowmen, 

I pledge myself to resist the sin of impurity 
in thought, word, and deed, and to use my in- 
fluence to draw others from evil talking and 
immoral living. 

No man can become a full member who is 
not baptized, and every officer of the Guild 
must be a communicant of the Episcopal 
church, 


Greeley, Col.—The 7,ribune of this place, 
speaking of the Unitarian church just dedi- 
cated, says: “A perfect gem it has been 
called. But, unlike a gem, its value consists 
not in looks merely, but the many pleasing 
and noble uses which it is so well adapted to 
subserve.” The paper also contains in full 
the responsive readings used by minister and 
people in the dedication, and an extended 
synopsis of Mr, Savage’s sermon, “A New 

hurch ina New Universe.” Everything in- 
dicates a most happy use of a happy occasion. 


Delicate.—This is the way a Kansas ed- 
itor delicately touches upon a di ble 
subject: “There i$ a little matter that hare of 
our $ub$criber$ have $eemingly forgotten 
entirely. $ome of them have made u$ many 
promi$e$ but have not kept them. It$ a ver 
important matter. It$ nece$$ary in ovr bu$Gi- 
ne$$. We are very mode$t and don’t like to 
$peak about it.” 


Kansas.—“The druggists, who are required by 
law to get twenty-five women to sign their peti- 
tions for permits to séll liquor, find that it is a 
hard condition.”” So says an exchange. This is 
the hand writing on the wall that predicts two in- 
evitable results in American legislation, viz., Pro- 
hibition and Woman’s Suffrage. That is plain 
English of it. Inevitable results, we repeat. 
Prepare for it. God speed the day! 


Franklin Falls, N. H.—‘“Perhaps you 
will be glad to learn that twenty-two of the 
“country-week” children have spent a week 
in Franklin. It was an experiment for my 
people. I feel very sure that we can take fifty 
next year in our society; and I may get the 


. other societies to co-operate and receive a 


100,” 


Los Angeles, Cal.—-Rev. Eli Fay, D. D., 
of whose labors we hear good reports, from 
time to time, gives heroic treatment to those of 
his congregation who have contracted the un- 
fortunate habit of coming late. Ata given 
hour he orders his doors closed, and after that 
the temptation to enter is removed! 


England.—The Liberal club of Leicester, 
of which the idnefatigable John Page Hopps is 
the ruling spirit, is erecting a suitable build- 
ing for its humanitarian and cational work 
at a cost of $60,000. The ladies are hoping to 
raise $5000 to furnish it by means of a bazaar 
held in December, and Manager Hopps asks 
oe the Truth Seeker the assistance of 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
ms James Vita BLakg. A conclusive summary 
© arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 


every child’s education. Ss. 25 cents, mailed 
Cata Ayo free. CHARLES | a. KERR & CO., Pub 
’ icago, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon 
roe and Lafiin streets. James Vila Blake, min- 
ister. Sunday, Sept 25, services at 10:45 A. M.; 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A, M, 


ALL Souts CHuRCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard dnd Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister, Sunday, Sept. 25, services 
at1r1A.mM. Mr. Jones will preach on “ Mag- 
nanimity.” Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. 
Teachers’ meeting Friday evening, at 7:30. 


Unity CHurcH, HinspaLe. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, Sept. 25, services at 
11 A, M. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, Sept. 25, service at 
II A, M. 


Unity CuHurcn, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, 
minister. Sunday, Sept. 25, service at 10: 45 
A, M. 
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THE fall session of the ‘“Wisconsin Conference 
of Unitarian and Independent Societies’’ will be 
held at Arcadia, Wis., October 4-6. The open- 
ing sermon will be preached by Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, Tuesday eve., October 4. An interesting 
programme has been arranged. The Arcadia 
people will extend a cordial hospitality to all 
delegate$’. The rrilroads will return delegates at the 
usual reduced rates. | 

T. B. ForsusnH, President. 
J. H. CRooKER, Secretary. 
T, GRAFTON OWEN, Past. Arcadia Church. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


English Masterpiece Course. By Alfred H. Welch. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. Cloth, pp. 205. goc. 


Proceedings at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religious Association of America. Boston: 
Free Religious Association. Paper, pp. 136. 35c. 


What and Where is God? By H. B. Philbrook. 
Chicago: Phiibrook & Dean, Cloth, pp. 480. $2.50. 


Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 398. 


$1.25. 


The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 222. $1.25. 

A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James 


Elliot Cabot. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. Two.volumes. Cloth. $3.50. 


Consumption Can be Cured! 
Not by amy secret remedy, but by proper, healthful 
exercise, and the judicious use of Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites, which contains the 
healing and qrength giving virtues of these two valu- 
able specifics in their fullest form. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians. Take no other. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 
OMPLEXION 
Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves‘all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 


sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


TOWDER. = 


J. A. POZZONI, 

mw %* Leals, Mo. 
WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHANNING, D.D. 
One-volume edition. Svo, 932 pages. $1.00. **Not- 
withstan the fact that it contains the entire writings 
of Doctor ning (as published in six volumes), the 
type is so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
by any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one. 
. » .» Anew opportunity is afforded to students of 
literature and of social science to acquaint themselves 

with some of the best thought of the cen 


t tury, couched 
of | in singularly pure and beautiful style.”—/ndependent 


(Orthodox), New York. 


Sent by mail or ress, charges p id, on receipt of 
one ay by CnARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Doser 
street, Chicago. 


Lactated Food 


The Mother’s Favorite. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which say the life of their baby was saved the use 
of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly 
anewer, 


If your haby is not heartyand robust, try it. 


LAGCTATED FOOD 


ls also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 
in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs al 


ways retain and relish it. Thousands omen 
recommend it as the best of all prepared . Un- 
equaled in Dyspepsia. 
150 MEALS for an infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., 50c., $1.00. 
A valuable pamp let sent on application. 


WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Bag SSUZERS CACTI 


in the heated 


Af nn 
A 
—i > 
Tr 


are and rare; 
ti. the bulbs beauti- 
ees ful Swew and 


PRICE: 
10 Cacti all differ- 
at, Inclading 
Cereus, Post Paid, 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOUL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautifuland heath- 


fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal. 


CIRLS’ HICHER SCHOOL, 


487-489 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Twelfth year 
Sept. 15. Bo 
and Children. Full courses of study, in 
preparation for coll 


Miss REBE S. Rice, A.M. 
Address } Miss Mary E. Beepy, A.M. | Principals. 


arding and Day School for — Ladies 
a 


. Good houses, well | 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
The Fall term seventy ost School Year) begins 


September 22, 1 
with Feather- 


Boned 
The best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


Gathered from origina L1 A M LWT 


sources by GuorGe P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 


k. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 


or a ts ; cloth 
n m. aper, 25 cents; c so cents, 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H. KE 


lishers, Chicago. 


ed, 
RR & CO., Pub- 
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September 24, 188» Ko 


oe: 
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WDE 


MOST perrect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 


est, t, ‘and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
‘_ Ammo Limn, or Alam. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
WEaw YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Reduced in Price. 


We still have on hand about 60 copies of 
James H. West’s “Upiirrs or HEART AND 
WILL,” equal to the regular so cent edition 
in every respect, except as to the press work, 
which is defective, but not so bad as to make 
the book difficult to read. These copies we 
will mail singly for 25 cents, or will sell to 
any church wishing to introduce the “Uplifts”’ 
as aservice book for 20cents. The regular 
edition of this book we will sell to any church 


in quantities of not less than 50 at $30 per 
hundred. 


We have on hand a few copies of Francis 
Tiffany’s “ Bird-Bolts,” slightly shelf worn as 
to the cover, but otherwise in perfect condi- 
tion. - The book is a collection of short bright 
essays, most of them first printed in the Bos- 
ton Herald. A few titles taken at random 
are “How to Kindle Fires,” Vicious Virtues,” 
“Routing Inertia,” “Enlarging one’s Horizon,” 
“The Ugliness of the Individual.” The pub- 
lisher’s price for the book is 75 cents. We 
offer for sale the copies now on hand at 50 
cents each, post-paid. 


Charles [. Brooks’s “W1LL1AM ELLERY 
CHANNING; A CENTENNIAL MEMoRY,” is a 
work of permanent historical value. It con- 


tains 259 pages, with nine full page illustra- 


tions, and is published at $1.50. e have on 
hand a very few copies, slightly shelf worn 
but in almost perfect condition, which we 
offer at 75 cents, post-paid. When these are 
sold no others can be had at less than the 
regular price. 

Sir John Bowring’s religious poems, with a 
memoir, make up a handsomely printed gilt 
edged volume of 256 pages. It is published in 
England and is not regularly on the American 
market. We have lately come into the pos- 
session of a few copies, which we offer at 
60 cents each, post-paid. We can not supply 
the book after these copies are closed out. 


CHARLESH, Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| GREAT NOVELS, a guide to the best fiction 24 
pp., 10c. mailed. Charles H. Kerr & Oo.,Chicago. 
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EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


—A sTUDY— 
By J. C. F. GRUMBINE. | 


weaken z a learned work on natural religion.’’—Ohiv 
ournal. 
“The book will be enjoyed by thosein sympathy 
with the belief.’"— Boston Commonwealth. 3 
“* No library can be complete without this volume. 
— Dayton, 0., Daily Heraid. 

“‘ He will be read with interest by the impartial stu- 
dent." —Herald of Gospel penerey, 
don of two of the mde inportant eas hat dowinat 

on of two of the m 
the presentage. . .. oy an eloquent and luminous 
way Mr. Grumbine hints at the great purpose running 
7 h = = experience of man,’’—Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Sta 

“Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
=. His book ag fruit of wide reading and inves- 

on,”*— xpress. 

The writer's style is clear, logical and simple, and 
the treatise is convincing.” — The Current. 

“A volume full of terse philosophy, . . . contain- 
ng original thoight.—"Hve. Penny Post, Pittsburg, 

a 


Square 18mo, Silk Cloth, Beveled Edges, 75 
pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 

e*s This book, as well as our other publica- 
tions, may be had in Boston of George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street, and in New York 
of F. E. Grant, 7 West 42nd street. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


‘‘Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


i. Unitarian Affirmations. © cts. a hundred.) 
. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. \. Gannett. @& 
cts. a hundred.) 
A -Shelf of the beral Faith. @ cts «a 
hundred.) fe escribed, with prices. 
. The of Married Life. By George 8. 


60 cte. 
Jesus. By 8 J. Barrows. (0 


Aa Faitns of Evolution. By William J. Potter. 


4 Hogative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
) 

Gpeasing. the Man and his Messarve. By W. 

‘The Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


cts.) 
Oo. Unitarianigsm in a Nut-Shell. G0 cte.) 
1. Chan ng. the Unitarian Movement in 
America. OR . CO. Gannett. a 

i2. The nliness of Christ. ByJ.Ll. Jones. GO 


) 
13. Blessed be Drudgery! By W. 0. Gannett. 60 cts. 
14. Deathilessness. Sy . Li. J. and W. C. G. 80 ete) 


Ais pared for the use of Post- 
16. How we Got the Tempera Boci 

Church. By W. 0. Gannett. — 
17 The ings Most a Believed To-da 


among us. The declaration of fellowship and fai 
edopted by delegates at the Western Unitarian Conference 


; oRO 
v ous XBR ‘ 
id VRoE LECTROTVPERS 


Se STEREDTVPERS, ° 


*< Fils 


Soe NE 


“4A4Gs ©. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA 09, 
31433 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


ENSIONS, wrens ctiipren’s 
Claims of all kinds diligently prosecuted. MILO 


B. STEVENS & CO. Telephone 823. Metro- 
politan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


all get Pensions, if 4 disa- 
0) bled; Officers’ travel pay, 
bounty collected; Deserters 
relieved ; success or no fee. Laws sent free. 
A. W. McCormick & Son, Washington, D.C. & Cincinnati, 0. 
Agents Wanted, our prices the lowest. Send $1. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, Bi 91.00 fee 


Tae eed sides, ies, Gold 
Retaiie gh be Clrerbenbose 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 

cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 

B. Stepsins, En aaed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CD.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


By JAmEs Exxiot CasoT. With a line new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, 
$3.50; half calf, $6.00 


Mr. Calbot, who is Mr. Emerson's literary executor, 
is admirably equipped in every respect to write his 
biography. He has incorporated in it many letters 
and copious extracts from Mr. Emerson's journal, 
bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson's 
character, the depth and purity of his thonyht, the 
admiring + bee of his friends, and the profound and 
gracious influence of his writings and of his life. 


The Gates Between. 


By ExvizasetTH Stuart PHELPs, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “Beyond the Gates,” 


etc. lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 


Like the two other stories named here, this relates to 
the Unseen. It is not a common ye story ora 
tale of the supernatural told merely to excite interest: 
but an axcecdinwly interesting narrative of the enevit- 


able giving the asible experience and remedial 
discipline of a hard and selfish nature in the life after 
death. 

Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By 
Moses Corr TYLER, author of “A History 


of American Literature,” etc. 16mo, gilt 

top, $1.25. , 

A we account of a man who con- 
tributed to the American Revolution not only an 


eloquence which has made him immortal, but tical 

counsel of a breadth and wisdom which entitle him to 

ranks among American statesmen whom we do well to 
onor, 


The Old Garden and other Poems. 


By MarGarRET DELAND. New and enlarged 


edition. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The tone of thoughtin Mrs. Deland’s poems, their 
buoyant spirit and fine lyrical expression, give them 


a peculiar charm. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


THe ComMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Fireside Hdition. In six 
volumes, 16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. 
(Sold in sets.) 


A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne's 
incomparable romances, novels, short stories an 
note books, printed in large type. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt af price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES; 


EDWARD OWINCS TOWNE. 


“Every ninth night after the first night of each 
month following the ninth month of the car, ne 
ntlemen of Chicago hold what the inth 
ight Banquets.’ Seated inthrees at three three-leg 
tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
ussing a great variety of topics, ‘from grave m 
gay—from lively#o severe.’ From the volume of W 
and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting seve 
phere. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has cols F 
and arran one hundred and eighty-one spho 
isms,which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the a nn ‘Aphorisms of the Three Threes. 
Public nion. 

- Bach Aphoriem is like a bubble from the glass, 
afloat and pehorting the sunlight with many hues. Fe 
it wit or satire that lights, or literature or life, wie a 
ity or the individual, that is revealed, some trut 
made bright and attractive.”— Boston Globe. — 

Bound in silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp. oy 
$1.00. Mailed-to any address on receipt of price 
publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 17 


street, CHICAGO. (ay~Catalogues free. 


